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Definition of Authority 
Authority is not one but two things, two separate 
principles so intimately related that they appear as 
one and indeed become one. 
It is with an analysis of this 
phenomenon that we com- 
mence our discussion of the 
place of authority in the 
protective function, and for 
this analysis we turn to 
Porter R. Lee, speaking 
twenty-three years ago ata 
meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 
“There is a kind of au- 
thority,” said Mr. Lee, 
“that goes with status. The 
president, the king, the 
priest, the teacher, the man- 
ager, the parent, the police- 
man carry: authority regard- 
less of the qualifications of 
the person who holds the 
office. Whatever the source 
of such authority, it is recognized generally and tra- 
ditionally receives respect. This is constituted au- 
thority, if we may spread a bit the strict meaning 
of this phrase. It is the authority of the office. . . . 
“Constituted authority, however, is not the only 
» type which human beings follow. The guide, coun- 
selor, and friend is usually an authority, but he does 
not derive his authority from his status. Rather, he 
derives his status from his authority. Civilization 
has become so complex that no man can be an 
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authority with respect to all matters that are vital 
in his life. In politics, in finance, in health, in recrea- 
tion, in religion, in philosophy, in his vocation, he 
needs outside assistance- 
Anyone whose judgment in 
any one of these fields he 
respects may be to him an 
authority. Authority in this 
sense is not constituted. It 
is rather inherent in the 
wisdom and understanding 
of the individual. Inherent 
authority is the authority 
of experience and learning, 
leading to judgments which 
lessexperienced, lesslearned, 
persons are willing to fol- 
low. Inherent authority is 
the authority of those whose 
15 lead we follow without any 
compulsion to do so.’’* 


Page 


Changing Attitudes Toward 
Use of Authority 


In the history of the movement to protect children, 
constituted authority came first. It was based on the 
power to remove the child from the home, a power 
conferred by statute, by charter, and by public 
opinion. In its emphasis upon separation it was a 
typical illustration of that anomaly of the nineteenth 
century—a preaching at all times of the sanctity of 


* Porter R. Lee, Changes in Social Thought and Standards 
Which Affect the Family, Social Work as Cause and Function and 
Other Papers, The New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University Press, pp. 93 and 94. 
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family life, but in practice a taking of the child from 
its parents on the slightest occasion. The first society 
to protect children from cruelty started when the 
institutional emphasis was at its peak. In 1875, there 
was little in the mind of the community, the court, 
the agency or its representative that regarded with 
reservation the action of the state in breaking up the 
home whether the cause was poverty or a compara- 
tively minor deviation from what was considered to 
be proper behavior. 

In those days constituted authority could operate 
with only the slightest admixture of inherent author- 
ity. The agent of the protective organization could 
say “either, or” with an assurance that was seldom 
shadowed by any doubts of his own or in his sup- 
porting public. He commanded, admonished, re- 
proached, threatened. He had a constituted author- 
ity that was strengthened by the fact that the court, 
like his agency, sensed the approval by the commu- 
nity of a policy that with little hesitation took the 
child from the home. 

Then came the twentieth century with its chil- 
dren’s charter, its mother’s pensions, its social 
security act. Its beginning decades, which moralists 
have accused of undermining the family, have done 
more than all their predecessors to provide economic 
and social measures that can be used to conserve the 
spiritual values of the home. At the same time the 
uses to which the constituted authority of the protec- 
tive agency has been put and the ways in which it 
has been employed have changed and there has come 
a growing appreciation of the importance of an in- 
herent authority in its representative. 

Today, public opinion no longer supports a whole- 
sale use of the power to take children from their 
parents. Sometimes the law goes too far to the other 
extreme and is not specific enough in this respect. 
Thus, the statute authorizing protective measures 
in the District of Columbia includes no mention of 
the duty to initiate action to remove the child when 
its home is not suitable. The protective agency oper- 
ates in this respect under a legal interpretation, not 
under a direct mandate. In general, the social 
worker now lacks that assurance from the community 
or within himself that previously he derived from the 
emphasis upon removal. 


The Worker’s Responsibility 


The situational and psychological limitations of 
which he is increasingly aware are familiar to us all. 
The court in deciding upon the recommendation to 
take the child follows both the profession and the 
community in feeling that the burden of proof is upon 
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the social worker who advocates such action. Facili- 
ties to implement a plan for removal are insufficient 
in number and in quality. So long as a home retains 
even partial values it is better than a good institution 
and better than growing up under foster care. There 
is the problem of different standards within the same 
community. What is dirt to one person is little more 
than sweet disorder to another. How bad must 
physical conditions be to outweigh the values of an 
emotional setting that offers a measure of satisfaction 
to the child? Again, undesirable actions in an in- 
dividual are only part of a total behavior. The mother 
may persist in leaving the child alone but in other 
respects she seems to take reasonably good care of 
him. The boy tampers with buses in the park but he 
is only seven years old. The social worker is thus con- 
stantly confronted with the relativity of the situations 
and of the behavior which takes him to the family. 

Against this is the absolute character of the action 
to remove, which he may initiate. The behavior may 
be partial but the ultimate measure employed is 
total. The situation is not unlike that which arises in 
the grant-in-aid programs of federal or state govern- 
ments. The federal agency has the responsibility of 
assuring the Congress that the participating state is 
maintaining a proper administration, but adminis- 
tration is a succession of particular actions. It is one 
detail after another. In contrast, the ultimate re- 
course of constituted authority is complete and 
sweeping—the discontinuance of the grant. Similarly 
in the protective function, it is all or nothing. Either 
the child is taken or he is left where he is. There 
seems, in this respect, to be no halfway measure, 
nothing that can be appropriately balanced against 
a special item of undesirable behavior in the relation- 
ship between parents and children. 

These limitations, which in the main derive from 
the basic change in attitude toward the family and in 
the development of our understanding of human 
personality, have shifted the base of the constituted 
authority of the agency and have modified the con- 
cept of the protective function. Constituted author- 
ity to a large extent now centers in the duty to in- , 
vestigate, in the power of the representative of the 
agency “‘to be there.’’ It is a power which the protec- 
tive agency exercises solely in its own discretion. It 
is a self-contained authority. It, therefore, has an 
absolute quality as contrasted with the reservations 
and restrictions which limit the power to remove. 


The Parents’ Loss of Independence 


The power to be there bears with terrible weight 
upon the parents with whom it is exercised. Investi- 
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gation that enters into the relationship of parents 
with children would be difficult to endure even if it 
were an isolated procedure, but when the protective 
worker finds that the complaint is justified, that the 
life in the home jeopardizes the welfare of the child, 
he must continue to investigate; he must take from 
the parents what every man cherishes most of all, his 
right to live in privacy within his own walls. An 
official with an authority derived from the sanction 
of the community, whether his organization be public 
or voluntary, now has the power to impose himself 
upon the life of the family. The parents have lost 
their independence. They are no longer free. Even 
the actual removal of the child may not be so hard to 
bear as an alien presence in the home. The placement 
may come as a relief after the sense of restriction 
caused by the realization of the power of someone 
else “‘to be there.” 

Often the most oppressive feature of this power is 
the way it impinges upon the lesser details of life. We 
quote from the report of a worker who on a recent 
visit to a family found the mother not at home: 


The three children, Mary 10, Louise 5, and Barbara 3, were 
together in the one room which the family occupy on the second 
floor. . . . Worker asked Mary if she expected her mother back 
soon. She said yes . . . and asked the worker to sit down... . 
Barbara was sitting up in the middle of the bed. . . . Worker 
remarked that she thought all three girls’ dresses were attractive. 

She then noticed that Barbara had no panties on, because her 
dress came up as she slid off the bed. Mary noted worker’s observa- 
tion and said that Barbara and Louise had wet their panties. She 
pointed to coat hangers on the wall where she had hung the 
panties to dry after washing them out. Obviously in order to 
please worker, she gave Louise the one pair of clean panties left to 
put on. Louise objected, saying her mother would not want her to. 
.. . Mary then explained that her mother had in mind waiting 
to the last minute to put the clean panties on Louise before taking 
her to the clinic so that the clinic would approve. 


The presence of the worker in and of itself had 
changed the plans of the family in this respect; and 
the worker had not said a word, she had only 
noticed. 


She discussed a child care center with Mary, telling her about 
the swimming pool there. But Mary said her mother did not want 
her to go swimming—another item of difference. Then the worker 
talked to Mary about school. Worker wished Mary could go to 
school every day so she could catch up with the other children of 
her age. 


Here is the real issue. The protective situation 
centers in school attendance. But it is another point 
of control. 


Mrs. R. came into the room hurriedly and said to Mary, “Why 
did you let her” (i.e. the worker) “stay here? You knew I had to 
take Louise to the clinic.”” And to worker, “What do you keep 
coming here for? It does not do any good.” Worker said she was 
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sorry she felt that way, but she had really come to let Mrs. R. 
know she faced a serious charge which would involve court action 
and our agency would like to assist her in solving this problem, if 
possible. Worker had intimated in a former interview that court 
action would be taken if Mary were not kept in school. 

Mrs. R. then went on in a very irritated manner to accuse our 
agency. If charges were brought, she did not care what we did; we 
had to prove things in court. She was doing all right. After all, we 
just paid her rent and a little more, but we were not going to run 
her family. 


In the multiple function agency from which this 
record is taken, the assistance worker in this inter- 
view takes on the additional role of protection. The 
pressure on the mother is the greater, and it serves 
only to emphasize the feeling of restraint and loss of 
freedom that goes with the fact that the worker is 
there. 

This power has always been a factor in protective 
work. The difference today is in our greater apprecia- 
tion of its psychological effect and in a lesser reliance 
upon the principle of removal. This shift in emphasis 
has been paralleled by a change in the concept of the 
protective function. In the first days of the SPCC, 
enforcement was usually concentrated in one organi- 
zation, and most other activities which had to do 
with the family in other agencies. With the increase 
in psychological understanding came a realization 
that more than threat and compulsion was needed if 
children were to have the kind of physical care and 
the sort of social relationships that they require from 
their parents. A new approach was made to the prob- 
lem. Ample illustration of this approach will be found 
in law or in administrative policy. In the District of 
Columbia, for example, the statutory duties of the 
Board of Public Welfare include, as expressed in one 
and the same clause, an obligation “‘to investigate 
the circumstances affecting children handicapped by 
dependency, neglect or mental defect, or who may be 
in danger of becoming delinquent and to provide such 
services for the care and protection of such children 
as will assist in conserving satisfactory home life.’’* 
In effect, the representative of the protective agency 
says to the parents—‘“‘This must change; can I help?” 
More than a constituted authority is required by this 
paradoxical combination of command and offer. 
Inherent authority, hitherto merely a desirable 
factor in the protective job, now is a necessity. ““ Yes” 
can only follow the question “Can I help?” if the 
parents sense more than the authority of office in the 
individual who has entered their home. The use of 
“can” instead of “may” is significant. Permission 
to help is not enough. The parents must want to 


* Public Law 397, Seventy-seventh Congress, Section 1, sub- 
section 1. 
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effect change and must want to use the representative 
of the agency in doing this. The real question is not 
whether the social worker may help but whether he 
can help. Whether he can depends upon the personal 
qualities and the professional discipline that combine 
to establish his inherent authority and upon the 
parents’ appreciation of that authority as something 
that can be of constructive service to them and which 
they want to use in offering a new life to their chil- 
dren. “Can I help?” The social worker can help only 
if the parents decide that he can. 


The Nature of Inherent Authority 


What, then, is the nature of the inherent authority 
which has come to play a decisive part in the protec- 
tive function? It may be said to include four major 
elements. 

1. An understanding of the law, of the administra- 
tive policies of the organization, of the attitude of the 
court, of the standards in health, housing, and simi- 
lar areas which the constituted agencies in those fields 
support, and the resources they offer, and an appre- 
ciation of what in family life the community believes 
should be maintained. One can know law, policies, 
and institutional standards. The degree to which one 
can count upon the quality of judicial action will 
vary in every jurisdiction, but experience offers the 
social worker an indication of what he may expect. 
The community is not one but many. Opinion is 
uually divided, but one can perceive what general 
trends are and the direction in which the civic leader- 
ship is heading. There are thus, in this factor of 
understanding, specifics about which one can be 
certainly informed and imponderables which one 
can only estimate. A knowledge of the certain and 
an awareness of the variable can contribute to their 
possessor a kind of security which helps to establish 
his inherent authority. 

2. The capacity to ascertain and evaluate facts. 
Does the complaint on its face justify investigation? 
The social worker must weigh the evidence and de- 
cide. If an investigation is necessary, and usually it 
is, he must be able to get at the essence of the matter. 
A neighbor or a separated husband says that a 
mother swears horribly at her children or that they 
are out on the streets late at night. The situation may 
be more serious in the mind of the complainant than 
it is in fact; on the other hand there may be under- 
lying conditions that, if discovered, would warrant 
intervention by the agency. The information which 
the social worker seeks must be relevant. To inquire 
—as one worker recently did—about whether the 
parents had a marriage license, when the issue was 
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truancy, was confusing to the family and did not 
advance the solution of the problem. He must also 
be able to perceive the opportunities to get at the 
heart of the matter which people offer him in what 
they say—to see that his response to the mother who 
in desperation says that her son must be crazy 
should not be so much inquiry about whether there 
have been mentally ill relatives in the family as about 
what it is in the boy’s behavior that has caused her to 
make this comment. 

3. A recognition and an acceptance of one’s con- 
stituted authority. It is not easy to occupy a role 
which includes compulsion and the power to restrict 
the freedom of another person. We want other in- 
dividuals to like us; at least we want a comfortable 
relation with them. Except for excursions into the 
sadistic, which vary in their frequency and severity 
with most people—and, let us hope, are minimal to 
the point of absence in the social worker—the urge, 
where one feels the isolation of authority, is to want 
to make friends in a kind of propitiatory spirit. The 
representative of the protective agency must recog- 
nize the implications of his status and maintain that 
impersonal, considerate, professional expression of 
himself which avoids the punitive on the one hand 
and the ingratiating on the other. He must know the 
boundaries of his authority and be able to live within 
them, appreciating where his responsibilities begin 
and end. 

4. The capacity to distinguish what is possible 
from what is not possible and to deal with the in- 
dividual and with the community on that basis. 
What are the parents capable of doing? If they have 
not in themselves that which can, with help, cope 
with the situation, it is only frustrating to cause them 
to commence what they cannot complete. We are 
swinging back from the extreme position of feeling 
that placement is a confession of failure and coming 
to recognize that in a variety of problems there must 
also be many forms of treatment and that foster 
family and institution each have their specific con- 
tributions to make. 


Worker’s Relationship with Parents 


Much more difficult in the protective job is the 
necessity for facing conditions which are unsatisfac- 
tory but not so bad as to warrant the removal of the 
children. To quote Helen Witmer: “The idea dies 
hard, in both professional and lay circles, that once 
in the hands of a social worker, a client can be led to 
desire what somebody else deems best for him.’* 


* Helen Leland Witmer, Social Work. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. 1942, p. 190. 
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The protective agency will find families where, 
desire or no desire, nothing can be effected. Not only 
is it hard for the representative of the organization 
to accept this and to discontinue activity; it is even 
harder for the complainant or the succession of com- 
plainants. “‘Something must be done,” they feel and 
say. To deal with persons in the varying states of 
mind with which they thus come to the agency —ex- 
asperation, or vindictiveness, or lofty self-satisfied 
morality—requires all that inherent authority can 
provide. One must not be defensive; one must not 
cut people short; one must not over-explain; one must 
not divulge information about the person complained 
against; one must indicate appreciation and under- 
standing but with a recognition that the mere saying 
of these words is not necessarily convincing. Here is 
an area of the job which has had some special study 
and attention and which warrants even more. 

Transcending and permeating the elements that 
enter into an inherent authority is a professional self- 
discipline—the ability to act responsibly and ap- 
propriately in relation to the protective purpose; 
with an understanding and an awareness of the other 
person—parent or child; and with regard for, and in 
relation to, whatever strength that person has to 
offer, whether the child remains in the home or 
is taken away. 

Any discussion of authority, constituted and in- 
herent, in the protective function inevitably runs the 
danger of an exclusive preoccupation with the status 
and activity of the social worker. We must avoid 
falling into the error that Cotton Mather made in 
1699 in his little book, 4 Family Well Ordered, or An 
Essay to Render Parents and Children Happy in One 
Another. He had addressed to the fathers thirty-six 
out of the thirty-seven pages devoted to a discussion 
of the duty of parents to their children, before he 
recalled the importance of another member of the 
household, and added: “‘let it be remembered that 
the fathers are not the only parents obliged thus to 
pursue the salvation of their children. You that are 
mothers have not a little to do for the souls of your 
children.” 

Let us remember that when the social worker says 
“This must change; can I help?” and the answer is 
“Yes”? his purpose may be the protection of the 
child, but the object of his service is the parents. It is 
their authority, constituted in part, but mostly and 
primarily inherent, that must be the means of 
achieving “‘a family well ordered” and “‘ parents and 
children happy in one another.” If the answer is 
“No,” for the present at least, and the child must be 
temoved, his parents may still be his most important 
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relationship, and a good deal of the quality of this 
may be destroyed by the social worker who does not 
recognize the parents’ place in the child’s life or who 
does not consciously seek to conserve the parents’ 
inherent as well astheir constituted authority. 


Preservation of Parent-Child Relationship 


The person who, in seeking a career with a protec- 
tive agency, advances as a qualification the fact that 
he likes to work with children has given an insuffi- 
cient reason. He must want to work with adults, 
specifically with parents. He must understand 
children and he must be aware of the problem the 
child is facing, but so long as he is engaged in offering 
help, his basic activities must be directed to the 
parents. 

Everything that he does, from the first step to the 
last, must be undertaken with regard for its influence 
upon the relationship between parents and child. If 
the constituted authority of the father and the 
mother in this relationship is jeopardized—and the 
circumstances which summoned the agency may have 
already caused considerable damage—then the 
chances of success with the child have been greatly 
reduced. The affections of children may transcend 
every other consideration. As one young woman was 
overheard to say, “Parents are peculiar but you love 
them.” To assume, however, that filial attachment 
will overcome the effect of a disregard of the parent 
by the social worker is to open the way to failure. 
This danger is accentuated when the representative 
of the agency establishes his initial or continuing 
relationship with the child. 

For example, the representative of a protective 
agency is asked to intervene because a boy has run 
away from home and fears to go home because he 
will be whipped. He is not yet nine years old. The 
social worker begins by interviewing the child in the 
house of detention. She then takes him to his own 
home and on the way buys him candy. She has not 
yet seen the parents. Has she in this taken the 
dominant role? Has she invaded the constituted 
authority of father and mother? Will she become the 
one to whom the boy will turn? Has she taken some- 
thing from the parents? 

Contrast this method of beginning with that of 
another worker assigned to the sa me family following 
a subsequent running away. Her first contact is with 
the mother at home; her second with the boy in the 
detention institution; her third with both parents in 
her office. Here the constituted authority of the 
parents is respected and here also the mutual respon- 
sibility of both parents is recognized. The previous 
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worker had done just the reverse. Not only had she 
established her primary relationship with the boy, 
but in her first interview she took over from the 
parents the decision of how they would deal with 
him. To the father she said that the boy was afraid 
of him and asked him not to whip him or to allude to 
the runaway. To the mother she said that the boy 
must not go to school in the shoes he was wearing, 
that the mother must take him to and from school 
and not allow him to go out alone. 

There was no discussion of the situation. She told 
the parents what to do and assigned to each his or 
her task. The parents followed the letter of her 
instructions but, almost inevitably, only the letter. 
The boy ran away again; the father blamed the 
mother; the mother, the father; and the social 
worker reproached them both. 

To talk over pros and cons, to work through the 
problem with the parents is, obviously, better than 
any amount of admonition and advice, while to 
censure has the effect of transferring the responsi- 
bility from the father and the mother to the social 
worker, and of widening the gap between the parents 
and their children. 

Though the child is the objective, the father and 
mother are the objects of protective activity. 
Whether the action is to remove the child, whether 
it is to ascertain if change is necessary or if change 
has taken place, or whether it is to offer service when 
the answer is “Yes” to the question “Can I help?”, 
the place of the parent as parent should be recog- 
nized. Everything that the social worker does should 
be undertaken with this in mind. That means to 
intervene only when intervention is unavoidable and 
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to continue that intervention only as long as the 
necessity for compulsion continues, or until the child 
can be placed, or as long as the parents can use the 
help that stems from an inherent authority. And 
that authority must recognize and support the par- 
ents’ desire and their capacity to play their appropri- 
ate part in the life of the child. 

“Authority,” reads the sentence at the head of this 
program, “‘frequently verging on the authoritarian, 
is implicit in the client-worker relationship, though 
perhaps in a minor degree.’”* We hope that an 
authoritarian authority does not enter at all into the 
client-worker relationship, but authority in the pro- 
tective function is not minor. It is what initiates the 
contact; it is what insists upon change. To think that 
it ever ceases to be present is to be unwilling to ac- 
cept the implications of the protective role. 

Cotton Mather, writing in his Family Well Ordered, 
as a parent to parents, said: 

“Our authority should be so tempered with kindness, and 


meekness and loving tenderness that our children may fear us 
with delight.” t 


Words do not mean now what they meant in 1699, 
and so the two social workers who speak to you 
through this paper will translate Dr. Mather into the 
language of today: 


Let us so temper the constituted with the inherent that the 
burden of authority carried by the worker and the weight of au- 
thority felt by the parent will be easier to bear—and that the 
child may receive in protection and, let us hope, in happiness 
the most that is possible in this most difficult of situations. 


* National Conference of Social Work. 73rd Annual Meeting, 
Section VII Group Meeting 3, May 23, 1946. 


TOp. cit., pp. 22-23. 


The Use of the Budget for Earned Income in Helping the 
Adolescent in Placement * 


Auice LapEN, Supervisor 


Children’s Service Bureau, Brooklyn, New York 


The Placement Agency’s Attitude Toward “Money” 
I‘ the development of child placement there has 

been until recently a curious reluctance to explore 
the meaning and value of the various financial aspects 
inherent in the service as it is offered to the parent, 
the child, and the foster parent. As a concept it was 
generally agreed that the parent should assume some 


financial responsibility for the service at the time of 
applying. In practice, however, the use of regular 


payments was seldom used as a tool in helping a 
parent to sustain his relationship throughout the 
period of care. During the war, when there was an 
unprecedented opportunity for employment, we saw 
an increasing number of parents who felt able, and 
were eager not to be denied the right, to give con- 
crete expression to their feeling for their children by 
assuming part or all of the cost of care. The agency 
knows that in placement there is an inevitable proc- 


* Based on district staff discussions. 
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ess of separation between child and parent of which 
the client is rightfully fearful. Unless the client can 
participate in this process it becomes too over- 
whelming and threatening to hold out anything con- 
structive for him. It thus becomes the agency’s re- 
sponsibility to make it possible for the parent to 
sustain whatever is connecting in his relationship 
with his child as it is now affected by the fact of 
placement. Financial planning is one spot where the 
parent can retain a vital aspect of his parental role, 
that of providing for his child’s fundamental needs 
even though he is physically separated from him. 


Where the foster parent is concerned, it was widely 
accepted that he would need to be a uniquely gener- 
ous individual who would be satisfied with a bare 
coverage-of-cost reimbursement for his share in 
creating favorable conditions for a child’s growth 
toward maturity. The financial motive was suspect, 
frequently a decisive factor in the rejection of foster 
home applications. For a long time there was a 
tendency directly to correlate the concern with an 
adequate board rate with a questionable sincerity of 
motive on the part of the foster parent. But even 
here there has been a shift in our understanding of 
the role of the foster parent in the placement situa- 
tion. Today, in many communities there is evolving 
the concept and practice of paying in some measure 
even for the services of the foster parent. 


Since we lost sight of the significance of money and 
its value in our relationship with the parent, the 
initial client of the child-placement agency, it was 
natural for us to make the same error in the area of 
working with the child, particularly the adolescent 
child. Every placement worker has had the experi- 
ence of trying to help a child who has just discovered 
that it was not his devoted foster parents, nor even 
his own parent, but the agency which has been 
steadily responsible for his food and clothing, and 
who feels deep concern over his parent’s irregular 
visits with him. Since the war years, we have also had 
to re-examine our whole approach to the adolescent, 
who is cagey about his earnings, resentful about being 
expected to assume some financial responsibility for 
himself, and very unsure about wanting to stay on 
in care, let alone pay for care. 


War Sharpens the Meaning of Money 


For the placement agency, the war spotlighted 
many old problems, created some new ones, and at 
the same time brought about some changes that were 
constructive. For example, the adolescent suddenly 
became an employable individual as well as a child 
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in care. He could and did find full-time jobs during 
the summer months, and part-time jobs during the 
school year. In many instances he found employment 
on his own initiative, without suggestion from the 
agency. Often the meaning of his new status was 
brought to the attention of the agency through the 
complaints of the foster parent, who was beginning 
to find him a “changed boy,” “fresh and out of 
hand.” When we were faced with the need to take 
into account the meaning of earning capacity and 
earned income to the adolescent, we realized that we 
had actually overlooked the possibilities for help in 
the use of a piece of structure such as a budget, the 
value of which lies in its undeniable reality for the 
client. 

The use of budgets with clients is hardly a new 
phase in case work practice. Agencies, particularly 
public ones, have used them as a means of determin- 
ing the client’s eligibility for assistance. As such, 
budgets were an expression of the agency’s need for 
a guide in the responsible expenditure of public funds 
as was expected by the community. The depression 
years, marked as they were by an accelerated growth 
of public assistance, contributed further to our under- 
standing of budgeting and its psychological implica- 
tions for the client. The war period with its influx 
of paying clients and the consequent establishment 
of fee services, gave additional impetus toward re- 
examination of this one aspect of the total helping 
process. 


Criteria for Making Budget a Service to Client 


In our own agency, we found that the adolescent’s 
ability to find work was a step ahead of our readiness 
to use this reality with him in a way that would help 
him with his own growth struggle and with his use of 
placement. 

There were two definable factors operating in our 
lack of readiness. First, the agency is a private one, 
partially supported by public funds through its 
relationship with the Department of Welfare, which 
carries the ultimate responsibility for the child, 
although we have the complete responsibility for his 
direct care and for continuous planning. At certain 
spots where time plays an important role, such as at 
intake, retention in care after the sixteenth birthday, 
or at discharge, both agencies have to agree on the 
plan. The Department of Welfare had established 
the policy whereby it was to be advised of the child’s 
working. This made it the agency’s responsibility to 
budget with the child, according to criteria set up by 
the public agency, and make corresponding reduc- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Keep the Red Feather Red 


Tuese are red feather days in most of those cities 
in the United States where community chests oper- 
ate. The red feather has become a popularly accepted 
symbol displayed wherever a chest campaign is in 
operation. Since it is used most profusely during 
campaigns it is coming to represent much more than 
the community chest as an organization or the chest’s 
efforts to obtain funds for its constituent agencies—it 
has become a token of the community spirit which 
supports adequately its voluntary agencies in the 
fields of community planning, health, recreation and 
other types of welfare service. Boiled down, this 
spirit consists of the concern for his fellows of each 
man, woman and child who contributes to the chest. 
Children, as contributors, are not to be overlooked 
and the organization of their giving may insure the 
vitality of a chest ten years hence. If they learn to 
give dimes now, their dollars can be counted on then. 

It is not enough for our child welfare agencies to 
await with apprehension or confidence the outcome 
of the 1946 campaign, as if the chest were a founda- 
tion which will appropriate funds according to its 
prosperity or the efficiency of its management. It is 
your chest and mine and its vitality this year and 
through the years is dependent upon what we put 
into it. No field of service has an appeal greater than 
child welfare and it may well be that the success of 
the campaign in your city can be assured by the zeal 
expressed by those on the board and staff of a chil- 
dren’s agency and the many who are friendly to it. 

If the reaction of contributors be cold and too 
calculating, the proper symbol in your community 
may become a white feather. It seems something less 
than American to cut our community chest pledges 
because our living expenses have risen. The services 
for which the chest is a powerhouse must have more 
support on account of the same increase in living 
costs. It behooves us to economize elsewhere and 
boost our chest support in proportion to the added 
requirements of all types of community services. If 
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we believe in American standards of living this is one 
way to prove our belief. 

Costs of child care have risen noticeably even 
since the first of this year. During the four years 1942 
to 1945 the operating expenses of 39 representative 
children’s institutions rose about 45 per cent. Dur- 
ing those years many child-placing services increased 
the rate of board paid foster mothers by about the 
same amount. If the country believes in good foster 
care, in foster homes and institutions, it will increase 
its support by raising more tax funds for public serv- 
ice and by giving the added funds needed by volun- 
tary agencies. Both types of service are now over- 
taxed and neither can take over the load of the other. 

Persuasion will be necessary and we who under- 
stand the needs of children are obliged to testify of 
them. The standards of child welfare work were im- 
paired under the pressures of wartime, so we have 
the double responsibility of regaining lost ground and 
keeping pace with increased costs of service. If we tell 
the story carefully and well the people will respond 
and we will help not only the cause of child welfare 
but also the entire complement of community services 
of which our work has become an inseparable part. 
Howarp W. Hopkirk 


Henry W. Thurston 


It is hard personally to have an old friend leave us, 
and it is hard indeed to say farewell to Henry W. 
Thurston, who died September 19th in his 85th year. 
More than 60 of those years were spent in serving 
children, whose advocate he remains even though he 
has gone from us. Typical of his unquenchable zeal 
for child welfare is the fact that his last book stood 
in page proof at the time of his death. 

“The Dependent Child,” one of his first compre- 
hensive works, is a classic in the libraries of those 
who have studied social work. As a teacher at the 
New York School of Social Work he influenced the 
lives of two decades of students. His encouragement 
was responsible for many of us becoming child wel- 
fare workers. 

More than a few research projects and publica- 
tions have been inspired or fostered by his enthusiasm 
andsound judgment. His delight at the achievements 
of others seemed greater than pride in his own work. 
He was one of the founders of the Child Welfare 
League of America. As its president from 1923 to 
1925 he provided a leadership which was character- 
ized by perspective. He liked to look years ahead. 

We who have the privilege of following him will 
come upon landmarks which he pointed out in his 
youthful sixties or seventies or even in his younger 
years. He would want us to be challenged by his pass- 
ing, as we were by his presence. 


Howarp W. Hopkirk 
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The Use of the Budget for Earned Income in 
Helping the Adolescent in Placement 


(Continued from page 7) 


tions in the bill sent to the Department of Welfare 
for the child’s care. Case workers, therefore, came to 
look upon the budget as an external pressure which 
put one more burden on the adolescent, who was 
already having a hard time with himself, and a 
harder time in placement. Under these conditions, 
budgeting raised the problem of how to help a child 
to see himself in relation to two agencies, one of them 
invisible and impalpable. 

This was further complicated by the feeling on the 
part of the case workers that placement in itself is a 
traumatic experience for the child, a living situation 
in which he is powerless to direct himself, and for 
which the agency should atone by protecting him 
from as many of the harsh realities as it was possible 
to arrange. 

The term adolescence evokes a concentration of 
tensions which accumulate at a critical point in the 
individual’s development. One of the adolescent’s 
great needs is for likeness in his relationship to 
others, just as one of his great fears is that of being 
set apart by some obviously distinguishing difference. 
Placement does automatically create that kind of 
difference for any child. For the adolescent it sharp- 
ens the already acute struggle to achieve some kind 
of livable balance within himself that will carry over 
in his relation to others. 

In asking the adolescent to participate in the 
process of becoming responsible for himself, it is easy 
for the worker to overlook the real opportunity for 
self-determination in the budgeting procedure and 
to stress the restrictive elements. This is particularly 
true when the agency has not sufficiently come to 
grips with the meaning of money and its place in the 
scope of the services offered to the client. For the 
working child, budgeting can allow him the chance 
to participate in placement in a new way. It can take 
on the significance of an intake process, and give him 
the choice of what he wants to do with himself in 
placement, even when he may have no choice about 
continuing in it. 

As late as 1943 we were floundering with the 
problem of how to approach both the public agency 
and the working child on the matter of setting up and 
using budgets. We were seeking for something that 
would be inherent in our own function, and would 
also make for a genuine experience in the adolescent’s 
own movement toward independence at a time when 
he needed help in working out a realignment of feel- 
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ing for and relationship fo parent, foster parent, and 
agency. 

The first step in this direction came with the re- 
affirmation that the agency had direct responsibility 
for the child. This gave us the conviction that our 
budget would need to be drawn up and used in 
accordance with our philosophy of placement and 
our concept of function. For function is the point of 
basic stability between the client and agency, and it 
determines the content of the services as well as the 
quality of the help offered. 

Our agency sees its purpose as that of offering 
placement to children who for some reason cannot 
continue to live with their own families. It recognizes 
that the separation between parent and child is 
always painful, but does not feel it can or needs to 
atone for placement. Placement is another reality 
for the child, in which he has the power to use him- 
self in such a way that he can either live and grow in 
it or reject it completely. The parent, the foster 
parent, and the agency can help him to use the new 
experience, but only if he is ready and willing to be 
helped. Whether the placement lasts 6 months or 
10 years, the agency has to be continually respon- 
sible for keeping in balance all the people and all the 
factors which impinge upon the child, so that the 
child may have the opportunity to use the experience 
for his own development. 

The next step was to relate the budget to all the 
other structures which are used throughout the 
helping process. The criteria for the various items on 
the form grew out of our program and standards for 
the children in care. It was recognized that in order 
to use the budget dynamically, the worker would 
need to be sufficiently identified with the agency, and 
so free and comfortable with its structures and pro- 
cedures that she could use herself to animate them 
and give them special meaning in terms of the in- 
dividual adolescent’s need. This we saw as a begin- 
ning for every worker. For unless the worker could 
identify with the purpose of the budget, could realize 
its potentialities for helping the adolescent, she 
would be as ineffectual in this spot as she would be 
in helping a child settle down in a foster home which 
he had no choice in selecting. 


Making the Budget a Vital Part 


We began to work consciously with the budget 
when the staff had gained an appreciative under- 
standing of how to use the budget as a tool in helping 
the adolescent achieve a sense of responsibility for 
his own development. Months later, in analyzing our 
experience we found that there were certain common 








responses on the part of the adolescents, regardless 
of their individual difference and the uniqueness of 
their placement experience. In summary, it seemed 
to us as if one touch of budget made all the adoles- 
cents kin. 

Most of these children had been in care for many 
years. Some had lived in the same foster home 
throughout placement and had lost sight of the role 
of the agency in their lives, so closely had they 
become identified with the foster family. Some had 
had several placements without becoming rooted in 
any one home, and without drawing closer to the 
agency either. All of them had parents living, but 
there were differences in the parents’ activity in the 
placement. By this time some of the parents were 
rejected by the children. The adolescents in this 
group were between 16 and 18 years of age, and had 
jobs that paid from $16 to $42 a week. A few of them 
had worked previously but had generally kept this 
information from the agency, usually with the co- 
operation of the foster parent, who often felt that it 
was a shame to take anything from the child in 
placement. 

The first response common to all the children 
was resistance unmistakably expressed, although 
often in subtle guises, to the idea of being asked to 
take financial responsibility for themselves. And the 
next response, whether it came out early or late in the 
process of working with the child around the budget, 
was serious questioning of the need to stay in care at 
all. One boy, very unsure of his mother’s feelings for 
him yet desperately eager to be reunited with her, 
wanted badly to turn his earnings over to her as a 
way of building up a different relationship with her. 
After a painful struggle with himself he was able to 
decide that the money would hardly erase his funda- 
mental insecurity as to his mother’s feeling for him. 
It was then that he was able to let the worker 
approach his mother with the purpose of determining 
the duration of placement and whether a discharge 
was possible. 

Another boy insisted on paying board directly to 
the foster parents and paying more than the agency 
gave out of his eagerness to “be like an own son to 
them.” He certainly had a great need to be a part of 
the foster family, but he was at the same time deny- 
ing the reality of being a foster child because he had 
an interested father who would not yield his preroga- 
tive as a parent. In subsequent contacts it came out 
that what this boy resented most bitterly was the 
fact that he had been placed at all. 

All the adolescents experienced the budget as a 
limit imposed rather arbitrarily by the agency, and 
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consequently expressed the weight of their negative 
feelings on the agency. And they were right in doing 
this, for the agency does mean placement. In helping 
the adolescent to come to terms with the budget 
limitations the worker also helped him to come to 
terms with the much more fundamental limitation 
with which he was struggling, that of being separated 
from his own family. Our experience indicates that 
in almost every instance the worker was able to de- 
velop a new and meaningful relationship with the 
adolescent that left him free to define for himself 
how he felt about his life situation and what he could 
do about it. This new basis for getting together with 
the adolescent radiated out toward his own family 
and included the foster family as well. It certainly 
gave the adolescent a different understanding of, and 
feeling for, the agency. He then became aware that we 
were not in league with the forces that were keeping 
him a “prisoner,” as one boy called it, in placement, 
but were ready to explore with him every possibility 
that would test his need to remain in care. The 
adolescent for whom discharge was just not realistic 
had a conviction about his share in the decision and 
could go on to make a different use of placement as 
a growth experience. 

The following case material will illustrate, we hope, 
the use of the budget with the working child, in 
everyday practice. Some of the material is ab- 
stracted, some quoted in detail. 


Henry G., a 16-year-old boy, came into care at the age ef 13 
when he and four younger siblings were removed to a children’s 
shelter by the SPCC. At that time the mother had died, and the 
father, who had always been disturbed, was committed to a mental 
hospital. Henry remained in the shelter for a month and then went 
into a foster home together with two younger siblings. At the 
beginning of the summer of 1945 he was about to be moved into 
his third foster home, this time separated from his siblings. We 
were by then aware that he had always been on guard against let- 
ting himself feel anything for the foster family, and had been 
equally vigilant in keeping his siblings from moving out towards 
the foster parent. Henry is a bright boy who does well at school, 
and apparently has no difficulties in the community. It was in the 
foster home that his problem around placement came out. 

July 6th, he moved into a foster home which had had a good 
deal of experience in caring for older boys who were unable to pay 
their way emotionally, as it were, in a foster home. The same week 
Henry found a job folding The New York Times at $28 a week. He 
described the job as “monotonous,” admitted he would like some- 
thing more interesting, finally decided that he didn’t want to 
exert himself any more than was absolutely necessary. When the 
worker kidded him about being lazy, he retorted with a show of 
anger that that’s how he was and what was the use of being 
different if he could get away with it. When the purpose of the 
budget was presented to him, he shrugged his shoulders, with an 
expression that implied that he wasn’t going to waste himself 
fighting against overwhelming odds. Yet, in going over each of the 
separate items, he came to life and argued and haggled over each 
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penny. For example, he wanted the foster mother to pack his 
lunch and pay her for it. When it came to estimating what this 
should cost him he showed an amazing ability to estimate the cost 
of the lettuce which he wanted in the sandwiches. Finally, he 
agreed that he would be able to pay the board rate of $35 a month, 
plus assuming responsibility for other incidental expenses. At this 
point in the interview the worker comments that she had to tell 
Henry that he looked as if he were tearing something out of him- 
self and turning it over to the agency. He admitted this was how 
it felt to him, but went on to recognize that he might have had to 
assume this kind of responsibility for himself even if he were living 
at home. He added suddenly that he was going home after he was 
through with high school, and would collect all the other G’s too. 
Incidentally, Henry’s father had been living in the community for 
over a year, working for relatives and being supported by them. 
The father did not visit the children in their foster homes. Instead, 
they went to visit him once in two or three weeks. The father 
never came near the agency. This expression of feeling for his 
siblings was new for Henry, for up until then he had rather ignored 
them, except to bully them out of forming some kind of meaningful 
tie with the foster family. 

On July 30, Henry came in for his appointment with the worker 
after several broken appointments, in order to pay for the current 
month’s board. He had chosen this arrangement. He counted out 
the money carefully and was obviously ready to get going as soon 
as this had been turned over to the worker. The worker made no 
attempt to hold him against his will on this occasion. 


During August, the worker was on vacation. When 
she got back she found that Henry had not sent in 
his board payment. He was given an appointment for 
September 6, and in the letter was a reminder to 


bring along the money for the August board. That 
interview follows in Wetail. 


Henry came in four hours early for his appointment but I saw 
him, because it was possible for me to do this. I asked him why he 
hadn’t called if he wanted to change the time. Without any em- 
barrassment he explained that he felt he did not want to spend 
a nickel just like this and decided he would take a chance on 
sitting it out in the waiting room for four hours if necessary. Very 
pleasantly he went on to talk of his summer work experience, said 
he liked it and found it so profitable that he was considering going 
on with a part-time job when he returned to school. I brought up 
his foster home and he replied that he liked it there because they 
gave him a lot of freedom which had been denied him in his 
previous homes. Also, he added with special stress, the food was 
good. Even the lunches, I teased him? He was able to grin at this. 
We got down to discussing the delay in his payment for the month. 
He hesitated here, then said he didn’t have the amount which was 
necessary. He reminded me that he had stopped working on the 
24th to go on his vacation as we had arranged, and really only 
owed $29. I agreed on the amount. He had $14 at home which he 
could send along tonight, and would bring the rest in on Monday. 
Where would the rest come from? His savings, he explained. 
I wondered why he had left the $14 at home when he knew we had 
to straighten matters out today? He shrugged his shoulders and 
assumed a sullen look. I went on to tell him that he liked to keep 
things on a businesslike basis, reminded him how he had reduced 
everything to dollars and cents in the beginning of the summer, 
We were businesslike, too, and therefore he could go home right 
now and return with the $14. The rest he could send as he had first 
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suggested. Henry didn’t like this much. He actually pouted like 
a child, whereas usually his alert manner lends him a much older 
look than his real age warrants. He began to bargain for time, 
tomorrow he could bring it, tonight he could send it. I said he 
couldn’t always have things his way. He finally said he had a date, 
and if he made the extra trip to the agency he’d never get to the 
home until six o’clock and this was too late for the date. I figured 
out the time it would actually take and he grudgingly admitted 
he could get back here by 5. Having agreed on this, he stood up 
angry, and said he didn’t know whether he would be back today, 
and left. 

Three hours later, at exactly 5 o’clock, he came back with all of 
the $29. He had borrowed it, he said, from another ward in the 
home in order not to have to come back on Monday too. He was 
completely disgusted with the agency. I asked him if he was begin- 
ning to question whether it paid him to stay on in placement if 
these were the conditions he would have to meet. Maybe it would 
be easier and cheaper to live at home with his father? Perhaps, 
since figures meant so much to him, we could sit down now with 
pencil and paper and estimate the cost of care to him. Henry’s face 
paled. He said that was not what he wanted at all, he knew he was 
getting a break in placement. He knew that if he were at home he 
would have to contribute toward his father’s care, too, and then 
he’d never be able to save anything toward the time when he 
wanted to go into business for himself. He wanted to stay in care 
until he was through with school and could take care of himself. 
He had plans. I asked if he had been able to save anything much 
during the summer. With the old suspiciousness he replied that 
this was one thing he wasn’t going to tell me. Apparently he didn’t 
trust me, I said. He was silent. I told him something about the 
way he had never trusted himself or the foster families either. He 
hung his head and said quietly, “If I tell you how much I have, 
maybe you'll push me out of the agency.” He had said this in such 
a low tone that at first I wasn’t sure of what I heard. He looked me 
right in the eye as he repeated it, and added, “Isn’t it a question 
of who is going to get rid of who first?” I said I felt sorry for him 
if this was his understanding of the agency, and no wonder he had 
no confidence in us, in the homes we selected for him, in budget, 
etc. Did he really think that poverty was the basis for accepting 
children into care? I told him about the number of children we care 
for for whom parents pay full cost. Henry was surprised. His face 
lost its usual defensive sneer. Humbly he asked why children do 
come into care, and when I explained, asked why he had come into 
care. I went over with him his particular family situation. He was 
able to recognize that his father had always tried to provide for 
them as long as his mother lived, that her death had proved a 
great shock to all of them, but had hit the father hardest. I pointed 
out that we were aware that placement is no picnic for any child. 
For him it was doubly hard because he was 13 years old and had 
such strong family ties. He was moved to a show of tears when 
I talked about being aware of how particularly hard placement 
had been for him because he came into it at a time when he was 
beginning to feel independent and had to submit to the authority 
of foster parents who were really strangers to him. As I talked, 
Henry kept mumbling, “Go on, you are hitting the bull’s eye 
every time.” He brought up the experience in the shelter, and 
cried when he said that that had been the worst thing that had 
ever happened to him in his life. It was a prison, and he “hated it 
and everybody in the whole world.” And he had certainly managed 
to carry around more of that hatred than was comfortable for him, 
hadn’t he? I asked. I asked him if he hadn’t overlooked the biggest 
accounting of all, whether he wanted to stay on in placement, and 






live in a foster home and come in to keep his medical appointments, 
dress according to our clothing budget, share his earned income, 
etc. For our part, I explained, we were ready to continue taking 
care of him, and this did not mean that he would be discharged if 
he had more savings than he had budgeted for. Henry sighed and 
said he had managed to make a mess of things, and I agreed that 
up until now things had not been good for him, but did they have 
to be this way all the time? He went back to talking about the 
foster home, and this time felt free enough to complain about it, 
unafraid that we might not approve of his right to complain. He 
felt Mrs. S. was stingy about everything except food. She com- 
plained about his using too much electricity when he sat up late 
at night. He felt, however, that he didn’t want to move, because 
the next home might have some other rough spot in it for him. He 
missed real privacy most, then ruefully admitted that if he were 
home with 4 younger siblings he might not have any either. 

He didn’t make a move to leave, and I said something to him 
about being late for supper and for his date. But he acted as if he 
didn’t hear me at all. Then after awhile he spoke up and said with 
a lot of feeling, ‘Well, I guess we both let off steam today. No 
other investigator has hurt me as much as you did today, but no 
other investigator has tried to help me and told me things as 
squarely as you did.” I said that I was glad he could understand 
his own situation and feelings about it differently. We would 
probably have other misunderstandings, so I’d keep the boxing 
gloves ready in my desk. He smiled and said that there was a possi- 
bility that he would come in again looking for a fight. I added that 
maybe the word “fight” was not accurate; perhaps he would be 
looking for an answer to some of the things that were troubling 
him about being in the care of the agency.” 


In the next six months Henry had a very different 
relationship with the worker and his foster mother. 
He began to make an effort to adjust to the house- 
hold routines in the home. He began to appreciate 
what the foster mother meant to him and was able to 
see that she gave him good physical care, freedom, 
etc., and that that was all he really wanted from her, 
otherwise he would have to give her much more of 
himself, which he was not ready to do. He began to 
show a differently motivated and sustained interest 
in his siblings. He approached the worker with a 
plan for going home at the end of the school year, in 
order to take care of his father and help him re- 
establish a home for all the children. When the 
worker tried to help him see his father in more 
realistic terms, he did not resist her, but decided that 
it would be best to be guided by a recent report from 
the hospital on his father’s present condition. This 
turned out to be unfavorable and Henry accepted 
this, not without pain and regret, but with genuine 
acceptance of his reality situation. He moved to help 
his father get back to psychiatric treatment, and 
asked for help with this. Throughout this time he 
was holding a part-time job and contributing to- 
ward his maintenance. He was even able to let the 
worker know the amount of his savings. 
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Budget Structures Must be Rooted in Agency’s 

Service 

To be sure, Henry’s case is a rather dramatic illus- 
tration of the case work process with an adolescent 
whom the worker is trying to help through the use 
of a budget for his earnings. Not all adolescents could 
have used this firm holding to a limit, especially a 
time limit. What the worker selects to use with a 
particular client, and the time at which she uses it, 
must grow out of her knowledge of the client as an 
individual and her awareness of the quality of their 
relationship. Working with Henry called for the kind 
of strength and skill on the worker’s part which could 
come only with clarity about the function, conviction 
as to the value of the service, and a feeling of security 
about her intent to help the client, even when it called 
forth a painful struggle on his part. 

In Henry’s case, the budget served to focus for him 
his present situation. But it soon unraveled the feel- 
ings and problems with which he had been burdened 
since coming into placement. The material indicates 
his readiness and ability to change in relation to a 
specific limit in the present, and how this served as a 
potential force in his ability to change as he went on 
to face other problems. The worker’s role in this 
movement toward change on the part of the client 
comes out in her skill in allowing him to participate 
all along in the process, so that it had the value of 
a real experience for him. 

In conclusion, we have tried to present in this 
paper the use of the budget as a tool in helping the 
working adolescent come to terms with himself in his 
struggle toward maturity, and toward a redefinition 
of his feelings about placement, so that he can achieve 
some kind of balance in relation to his need to con- 
tinue with it. This technique is grounded in a 
philosophy of placement which sees the child as 
having the right and power to determine what he is 
going to do with himself in placement even though 
he has had no choice about coming into it. It is also 
based upon a concept of function which establishes 
it as the point of stability between the client and the 
worker, who is really the agency in human dimen- 
sions. Thus, it is the worker who has the responsi- 
bility to use the function as warmly and as richly as 
she is able, in order to create the kind of relationship 
which makes help possible for the client. 


Southern Regional Conference 


The Southern Regional Conference will be held 
November 18, 19, 20, 1946, in Jacksonville, Florida. 
Mr. Leland W. Hiatt, State Welfare Board, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare, 25 West Monroe Street, Jack- 


sonville, is Chairman. 
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The Cottage Parent 


Ix this day when the value of institutional care for 
children is being given recognition, it would seem 
well for those of us who have the responsibility for 
program to examine our own institutions. Perhaps 
we can see some weaknesses which can be overcome; 
some ways in which we as Directors of institutions 
can make this experience more helpful to children 
who are our charges. These are our thoughts on one 
of the many factors involved in the operation of a 
children’s institution,—namely, cottage parents. 

An institution does not provide family life for 
children. No one should be mistaken about that. But 
there are certain similarities which do exist. The 
smaller the group of children in one housing unit, the 
greater these similarities are. 

In a healthy family situation one basic necessity 
is harmony among parents. This is no less true in 
relation to cottage parents in an institution. If cot- 
tage parents are not in harmony with each other and 
with their jobs, they cannot create the kind of at- 
mosphere which is necessary for successful living 
with children, any more than if they were parents in 
their own homes. 

A good cottage parent is one who can bring to the 
job maturity and successful experience in living. We 
say we want a well-rounded person for a cottage 
parent. That is true. In choosing staff, we who are 
responsible take those whom we think will best meet 
the needs of the children in our care and those who 
will fit well into our particular situations. That is, we 
would like to choose such people, but the truth of the 
matter is that very often, especially in the war years, 
we have had to take anyone we could get in order to 
keep our institutions open. And that experience 
taught us a great deal. In the institution where 
I happen to be Director, it was proven beyond a 
doubt, that frequent change, and poorly qualified 
staff, upset children. Many directors of institutions 
must have felt very guilty during this period about 
the bad experience their children had because of 
poorly qualified personnel. We hope that we shall 
never again be faced with the necessity for such un- 
satisfactory staffing. 

Already more personnel is available. We do not as 
yet have a wide choice in selecting cottage parents 
but we do have more opportunity to get the right 
people. And when we get them, what do we do to 
keep them, to make them contented on the job and 
valuable to children? 

Let us assume that the Director is happy in his 
choice of the cottage parent. He feels that the person 
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coming to take the position has many of the qualities 
which are necessary for doing the job successfully. 
When the cottage mother starts work does she know 
what is expected of her? Certainly the beginning of a 
successful adjustment is a knowledge and under- 
standing of the duties involved. We need staff but we 
must be honest with people who are considering com- 
ing tors, and give as clear a picture of life of a cottage 
parent as we are able to. If we do not do this, the 
person may rightly have reason to be disgruntled. 
Will the number of children in her care be small 
enough and will her combined duties allow her time 
to build relationships with the children which are 
helpful to them and satisfying to her as a cottage 
parent? 

Many cottage parents have no other home. If they 
do not feel that the institution is their home as well 
as that of the children, the atmosphere of a home will 
not be created. What kind of living conditions do we 
provide for them? Are their rooms attractive, or some 
hole in the wall furnished with odds and ends? If the 
cottage parent is to be happy in her position, she 
must have a room which she likes, one to which she is 
glad to go for rest and relaxation. 

Time off is another problem. Some institutions are 
able to have eight-hour duty for cottage parents. The 
program of many institutions does not allow for such 
an arrangement. I am thinking particularly of the 
institutions from which the children go to public 
school, off grounds. Under those conditions, time off 
during the day can be arranged for so that the cottage 
mother is not continuously confined and yet she is 
there during the hours when the children are at home. 
And what about the work week? Should cottage staff 
with longer hours than office staff, be expected to 
work more than five and a half days a week? There 
should be some recognition in free time for the 
longer hours? Cottage parents need to get away from 
the institution for overnight in order to refresh them- 
selves. While some will not take advantage of a 
regular opportunity vo be away for a long week end, 
the provision should be made so that the cottage 
mother may have that period of freedom from re- 
sponsibility. 

The matter of salary, of course, enters into our 
cottage parents contentment on the job. We want 
them to be intelligent people with initiative, with 
qualities of mothering. They need to be. Yet it is rare 
that the cottage parent’s wages compare favorably 
with the wages paid domestics. We need to think 
about this and act. 

What provision is made for in-service training? 
Cottage parents want to grow on the job. There are 









all too few opportunities for cottage parents to par- 
ticipate in educational programs on the subjects of 
their special interest. There should be funds to allow 
cottage parents to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as do exist. The help and inspiration which 
staff can receive from such experiences is well worth 
the investment of time and money. Staff conferences 
provide one common avenue of approach but only 
one. Individual conferences, regularly scheduled, can 
provide another kind of help to cottage parents. It is 
in these individual conferences that the newcomer 
in the cottage parent’s job, can risk showing her 
feeling about the demands of her job, her feeling of 
inadequacy in relation to certain problems and can 
get very real help. It is the individual conference 
with the Director which gives the opportunity for the 
establishment of a good working relationship which 
encourages increased growth and security. 

No small consideration should be given to the 
atmosphere of the institution into which the cottage 
parent comes. Does the Director do all that is pos- 
sible to create a wholesome, healthy atmosphere? 
Much does depend on the Director. The Director 
must be competent. Staff soon discovers whether or 
not the Director knows his job and does it. He must 
act always in relation to his function as Director. He 
must be perfectly identified with his job and he must 
like it. As he defines the function of the cottage 
parents, he must respect the limitations their func- 
tion places on his own activity, especially in relation 
to the daily life of the children in the cottage. Often 
need for change may appear but the time and place 
when suggestions as to changes are made by the 
Director have much to do with the atmosphere 
which prevails. He must be sensitive to the feelings 
of others. Under such conditions there can be greater 
ease in relationships, greater security among staff 
members. In every institutional setting there will be 
the “grapevine.”’ People are human and it is to be 
expected that news will travel. But it is the kind of 
news which travels which is the important thing. Are 
reports of unfairness or favoritism on the part of the 
Director carried? Or is it the kind of friendly gossip 
which is exchanged everywhere by close neighbors? 

That a chain is as strong as its weakest link is true 
in relation to children’s institutions as it is any other 
place. Let us strengthen weaknesses which we can 
see and which can be strengthened. Creating good 
working conditions for cottage parents is one area in 
which we can work where results will show in im- 
proved service to children. 


Minnie E. KELLEY, Executive Director 
Woodfield Children’s Village, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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More League Provisionals 
The staff of the Child Welfare League of America 


is obliged to set aside some of its usual work to per- 
mit it to catch up on the studies of agencies and in- 
stitutions which have applied for membership. As 
this Bulletin goes to press the reports on several ap- 
plicants are being considered and announcement of 
admission of those approved as provisionals will ap- 
pear in the November issue. The following have 
been enrolled as provisionals since the Bulletin was 
last published in June. 


Cuitpren’s Home, Ine. 
210 Todd’s Lane 
Wilmington 269, Delaware 
Miss Alice D. Caskie, Director 


Episcopat Home For CHILDREN 


5901 Utah Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Lake Burr OrPHANAGE 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
Miss Margaret M. Brooks, Superintendent 


Division oF Cu1tp WELFARE 
Department of Public Welfare 
20114 West Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Miss Edna Zimmerman, 
Superintendent of Child Welfare 


CuILpREN’s Alp Society or BALTIMorE County 
105 East Joppa Road 
Towson 4, Maryland 
Miss L. Margaretta Culver, Director 


CHILDREN’s DivisIon 


Department of Social Welfare 
230 North Grand Avenue 
Lansing 4, Michigan 

Gunnar Dybwad, Supervisor 


Tue Memoria Day Nursery 


397 Grand Street 
Paterson 1, New Jersey 
Miss Mary Bissett, Director 


Bureau or Cuitp WELFARE 


Department of Welfare 

902 Broadway 

New York 10, New York 

Mrs. Crystal M. Potter, Second Deputy Commissioner 


Hovse oF THE Goop SHEPHERD 


1700 Genesee Street 
Utica 4, New York 
Mrs. Frederick W. Owen, President 


ConFERENCE OF CaTHo ic Cuarities, Inc. 
519 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. M. Luella Hunt, Executive Secretary 


CHILD AND Fami.y SERVICE 
610 Guadalupe Street 
Austin 21, Texas ; 
Miss Margaret L. Watt, Executive Secretary 


EuizaBetH Lunp Home 


Burlington, Vermont 
Miss Myrtle E. Gray, Superintendent 


Sep 
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BOOK NOTES 


PrincipLes OF Socrtat Case Recorpinc: Gordon Hamilton. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1946. Price $2.00. 


Principles of Social Case Recording should be as 
welcome to executives and supervisors as to case 
workers and students. Miss Hamilton not only has 
set down clearly with supporting data the principles 
of record writing for social work practice but has 
included helpful details and illustrative material. 
She has done this with great skill. For the reader who 
is searching for specific material the index and 
bibliography offer additional help. The book thus 
becomes more than one to be read and discussed as 
of the moment; rather it is a handbook of reference 
to which staffs of case work agencies will turn fre- 
quently for guidance. 


The author’s understanding of the development of 
professional social work practice leads her to present 
social case recording as interrelated with practice 
rather than as an entity in itself. The focus of the 
book is thus enriched, for Miss Hamilton repeatedly 
emphasizes that the dominant consideration in case 
recording is service to the client. As we learn through 
the record the nature of the case situation, the 
client’s role in doing something about his problem, 
and how the case worker carries responsibility for 
offering help or treatment, case workers not only 
become aware of developments in a particular case 
but deepen their understanding of case work and 
improve their skills. Clear thinking in diagnostic and 
evaluative processes should precede recording and 
make the latter easier. 


Social diagnosis is defined as understanding both 
the problem and the person who has the problem. 
Although a term most frequently used in medicine, 
Miss Hamilton accepts “diagnosis” as a word also 
susceptible of general application. Diagnosis defines 
the cause and effect elements. Evaluation as the next 
step reveals the client’s resources for solving his prob- 
lem both within himself and outside himself, and his 
accessibility to treatment. Diagnostic thinking is 
descriptive and etiological, while evaluation is a 
weighing of the client’s strength and capacity. It 
centers about preference for a particular course of 
action for the future or in the past. Diagnosis and 
evaluation in their precise meaning should be differ- 
entiated. Used to complement each other they cover 
the total understanding of a case. 

Since records are used continually for a variety 
of purposes, not only is content valuable but physical 
arrangement of the material becomes important. For 
this reason the Unit Record is preferred even when 
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the agency setting is a psychiatric clinic, Juvenile 
Court, medical clinic, or a child placing agency, in 
each of which a number of individuals are involved 
in professional service. The value of such unification 
lies again in the benefit to the client, who is in reality 
not “a biological unit but by hypothesis a social unit 
and the record an inter-personal one.” 


Child placing involves special recording problems. 
Even here, however, the psychological ties of parents 
and child and siblings are recognized, and the trend 
toward integrating recording is a result. The special 
responsibilities of the child-placing agency include 
assumption of at least part of parental responsibility 
and require that case records therefore contain 
specific information on the whereabouts of the child’s 
parents, guardians, and foster parents, in addition to 
other specific data. In situations where parents and 
children must be separated, the record should indicate 
the process of preparation of the parent, child, or 
foster parents for this separation experience, as well 
as periodic evaluation of the child’s growth and 
progress. The trend here is in treatment of the family 
as a unit in relation to the placed-out child or chil- 
dren. If possible the interaction of the own family, 
the foster family, and the child should be set down in 
the same record. 


In conclusion, Miss Hamilton articulates once 
more her thesis that in social case recording it is not 
enough to reproduce events, behavior and content of 
an interview—“‘in an ultimate sense only the trained 
diagnostician can write a good record for only he can 
pluck from the unending web of social experience the 
thread of probable significance.” 

LeAH FEDER, Case Consultant 
Family Service Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue Nature or Pouicy iN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC 
AssIsTANcE, by Anita J. Faatz, Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, 1943. 59 pp. 50 cents. 

At this moment, as public welfare agencies slowly 
move through the transition period from the war 
years to whatever may be ahead, it is well to have 
for our use so significant a discussion as is presented 
in this pamphlet. Students of public welfare as well 
as the staffs engaged in its practice know there are no 
guaranteed techniques for solving the problems of 
administration, but thoughtful and enlivening dis- 
cussion as exemplified here can be used not only as 
a means of developing in public agency personnel a 
sense of the common characteristics underlying all 
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administration, but the very act of engaging in the 
discussion itself should enable those at the operating 
level to come to feel the relationship between law and 
administration as something not prohibitory, not 
restrictive but rather as a dynamic living thing 
growing out of specific public needs. Any analysis of 
the legal and institutional structure within which 
public school welfare functions may be approached 
from a number of points of view. The author has 
chosen to examine the dynamics of policy and policy- 
making, and supports as her thesis the basic hypoth- 
esis that “responsible, accountable administration” 
would not be possible without a formalization of 
policy (the manual). Policy itself the author thinks 
of as having “‘a meaning in the agency and a vital 
quality which goes far beyond what we have yet 
comprehended,” seeing it “as the beginning point 
. . . for an approach to the understanding of the 
administrative process.”’ This being so, the author’s 
purpose is to see why it is so. In this exploration we 
have an outstanding contribution to an area of social 
study in which we have very little material. As the 
introduction points out, formal policy-making as 
public agencies engage in it today was not known a 
few years ago, and we are only now beginning to 
produce our literature. 


In developing her thesis, the author gives us a 
lively and intimate description of the staff of the 
Maryland Department of Public Welfare engaged in 
formulating “Rule and Regulation No. 19,” and, as 
she says, lets us see how a policy “begins, grows, 
becomes part of agency structure and finally eventu- 
ates into active use.” Some of the most helpful 
material is found in the section in which the author 
brings out that we have too long failed to realize 
what it may mean, both to agency and client, “when 
several hundred of individuals are learning, all at 
once, how to use a new piece of structure, assimilating 
the new piece of structure, actually making structure 
of it, by a process of learning to use it.” This process 
is related to the “potentialities of human behavior,” 
as well as the duality in the learning process as mani- 
fested by the interplay of positive and negative 
forces when the workers (the users of the policy) 
enter that “aspect of question-asking and answer- 
seeking,” that “drive for concreteness,” which all 
supervisors know may defeat its own purpose if it is 
not recognized and supported on the supervisory 
level. And supervisors who have lived through a 
comparable period will feel with the author that one 
of the most difficult times in agency life is here de- 
picted, when administration endeavors to maintain 
a balance while the new policy is being “struggled 
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with by a total organization—questioned as part of 
learning to work with it, questioned in order to im- 
prove its content, questioned as an expression of the 
move into mechanization, at times questioned as un- 
mixed expression of negative reaction to it.” 


It is very important that during this period the 
supervisory staff understand the ebb and flow of this 
feeling and that they be prepared to engage fully in 
maintaining “the positive concept, the intention, 
the principle—in feeling tone as well as in theory — 
which has given rise to the regulation and out of 
which whatever concreteness it has gets its sus- 
tenance.” 


Workers, supervisors and administrators can profit 
from this discussion. Studies such as this one will 
help to develop an efficient but democratically re- 
sponsible administration, with a belief in the positive 
dynamic role which must be played if “‘the majesty 
and power of the state”’ are to be reconciled with the 
“dignity and happiness of individuals.” 


LuciLE QUINLAN, Supervisor In-Service Training 
Division of Social Welfare, Minnesota Department of Social Security 


Ryther Child Center 


A monograph has just been issued on the Organi- 
zation and Operation of the Ryther Child Center, 
which is a service for emotionally disturbed children. 
In the Foreword Miss Lillian Johnson, Executive 
Secretary, states: 


“Not because it is the way that work with 
such children should be undertaken, but because 
it is one way which has worked successfully, and 
because requests are coming for information 
regarding it, this pamphlet has been prepared 
for what help it may be to other agencies and 
communities confronted with similar problems. 
Questions from some seventy recent letters of 
inquiry were compiled and an effort made to 
orient to those phases of program in which 
people had shown an interest. This report was 
not intended to be all-inclusive, but to set up 
a background of material, leaving to succeeding 
monographs the discussion of special method- 
ologies and procedures.” 


Copies may be had by direct request to the Ryther 
Child Center, 4416 Stone Way, Seattle 3, Wash- 


ington. 
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